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PREDICAMENTS IN PHILOSOPHY. 

PROFESSOR Lovejoy's address before the Philosoph- 
ical Association last year expressed the suspicion that 
"something was the matter with philosophy" and returned 
to criticism and discussion as the way out of the difficulty. 
It offered nothing constructive in the solution of the prob- 
lem. "Criticism" is only a euphemism for scepticism, and 
while scepticism is a necessary weapon in that field, it is 
not the method of making philosophy. Philosophy began 
under the discovery of illusions and scepticism was the 
means of discovering and exposing them, but it was not 
the method employed by such men as Plato and Aristotle 
in their constructive work. 

There are three functions which philosophy can per- 
form, two of them not being adequately distinguished from 
each other and not occupying as much attention since Kant 
and Hume as the first one. They are (i) Criticism, (2) 
the Acquisition, and (3) the Communication of knowledge. 
Criticism is the means of breaking up dogmatism and stag- 
nant ideas in our thinking. Acquisition explains itself, 
while we too often forget the difference between it and 
the conditions for communicating what we have acquired. 
Criticism adds nothing in content to knowledge. It only 
demands clarification and perhaps certitude, though it does 
not supply it. Communication adds nothing, but transmits 
what has been acquired, while acquisition is the means of 
discovery and addition. 
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I cannot enter into the analysis of the problem of 
"knowledge" at any length. That would take us far into 
epistemology and it is only a part of the general problem 
with which we are concerned here. But I must call a brief 
attention to the equivocal import of that term, a fact which 
neither Kant nor Hamilton seemed to have noticed, or to 
have sufficiently allowed for, if they did notice it. The 
term "knowledge" has two very different conceptions for 
which it does duty. The first is unity and the second is 
certainty. Or the first is unification, classification, rela- 
tion, and the second is certification, certitude, assurance. 
If we can only keep these apart in our discussions, we 
would quickly come to agreement in our problem. But we 
are perpetually confusing them and committing fallacies 
as evident as in the paradoxes of Zeno about motion. Ham- 
ilton defined knowledge as relation and Herbert Spencer 
followed him. It was easy to see in this conception why he 
denied any "knowledge" of the Absolute. It was not com- 
prehensible in terms of a higher genus. It was not classi- 
fiable, or unified with a more general concept. It was the 
summum genus itself. But Hamilton sought certitude for 
the fact of the Absolute in Faith, and this was opposed to 
"knowledge," an opposition quite clear on his definition, 
but absurd on the definition that "knowledge" implied cer- 
titude. Hamilton, however, while correct as to the scholas- 
tic use of the term "faith" did not see that it, too, was 
equivocal. It did duty for the most certain thing in con- 
sciousness and also for the most uncertain things, namely, 
dogmas that required proof or some means of certification. 
Hence the attack of Mill upon him without discovering 
exactly what Hamilton was after. If Hamilton's doctrine 
had not been invoked in the defence of theology it might 
have been either disregarded or admitted as harmless. It 
was at least perfectly logical and irrefutable as reasoning 
on his premises. The point of criticism should have been 
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against his definitions or assumptions and not his reason- 
ing. It was Descartes that suggested the definition of 
certitude for the term, as his doubt was convertible with 
uncertainty, and whatever other conceptions may have 
lurked in his employment of the term, that of certitude 
was reflected in his position and became permanently em- 
bodied in its use. There and then the conflict began be- 
tween "knowledge" as relation and knowledge as certitude. 
We shall see the importance of this later. 

But what is the problem of philosophy? Most people, 
perhaps all, would answer, the "knowledge" of Reality. 
But what is reality? One answers phenomena and the 
other noumena. One says sensory data and the other 
supersensory data. But at this point the problem divides 
further into the process of "knowing" them and the object 
of "knowledge." This gives rise to epistemology along 
with metaphysics. Epistemology is concerned primarily 
with the process and metaphysics with the object of "knowl- 
edge." But in fact the two cannot be separated except 
logically, so to speak, and we have always to have refer- 
ence to both in the philosophic problem as a whole. At one 
time it comprised the whole field of things known, but be- 
came limited by the development of the special sciences and 
in that way was left the dowry of the insoluble problems 
of the universe. The consequence was that, in leaving the 
determination of facts, the acquisition of "knowledge," con- 
sidered in terms of its objects, to science, it was confined 
to the criticism and analysis of these data and to the ex- 
position and communication of ideas while the discovery 
and acquisition of them was made subordinate. In criti- 
cism and analysis scepticism either served as the basis or 
was concealed behind an effort to clarify concepts. The 
constructive function of philosophy was lost in the effort 
to find its elements. But the problem is complicated and 
requires preliminary analysis of its aspects. 
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Let me state, therefore, some important facts and dis- 
tinctions with which I undertake the analysis of our prob- 
lem. ( 1 ) There are the separate and yet connected prob- 
lems of the acquisition and of the communication of "knowl- 
edge." Psychological question and processes are involved, 
but these two problems are mainly occupied with the con- 
tent or matter of "knowledge." (2) There is the problem 
of certitude, as complicated with both acquisition and com- 
munication of "knowledge." This, too, involves psycho- 
logical processes, but puts the stress of thought on the 
modality of judgment, or the degree of assurance con- 
nected with the state of mind involved. (3) There is the 
problem of the personal equation in acquiring and com- 
municating "knowledge." This concerns the question 
whether the subject is a visuel, an audile, or a motile, or 
the problem of the center of reference for the connections 
and assimilation of experience. (4) There is the problem 
of the formulation of "knowledge," or the embodiment of 
it in language which will convey it most intelligently. 

Now if "knowledge" and certitude are made conver- 
tible in meaning, the first and second problems are the 
same, but the distinction between acquisition and com- 
munication will remain. The third problem will concern 
the psychological peculiarities that affect the representative 
ideas of the subject and will determine some, if not all, the 
differences of opinion that arise in the discussion of funda- 
mental problems. The fourth is a problem for communi- 
cation, not for acquisition. 

Now the modern philosopher, perhaps the ancient phi- 
losopher also, is less an inquirer than he is an expositor 
or teacher. When he was the discoverer and depository 
of all the "knowledge" men possessed, he had no com- 
petitors. He was the wise man in general and had no 
special problem. But the off -shoots of his general informa- 
tion in the sciences have deprived him of the monopoly of 
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"knowledge" and left him a purveyor rather than an in- 
vestigator. As a communicator of "knowledge" he labors 
under limitations which the discoverer does not. He must 
adapt himself to the experience and limitations of his audi- 
tor or reader. He must impress his ideas in the mould of 
another intelligence, even though he has to modify or aban- 
don the terminology of his natural habits in thinking. He 
must employ ad hominem methods. Communication in- 
volves social categories affected by the personal equation 
of the receiver. Acquisition is not a social affair. It is 
individual and may employ methods that are difficult to 
convert .into transmissive agencies. This will be apparent 
as we proceed. 

The wide general problem of knowledge is the unifica- 
tion and the explanation of facts. Perhaps we could say 
the unification or explanation of facts, according as we 
accept the wider or the narrower meaning of explanation. 
But the problem is to make the world of experience intelli- 
gible and the question is how this is done. What are the 
conditions on which the mind proceeds in doing this? 

In answer to this question, preliminary to the discussion 
of the difficulties of the philosopher in his appropriate work, 
I may reduce all these fundamental principles to one gen- 
eral root : namely, that of causality with allowance for its 
divisions and for nomology. I use the. term causality in 
its widest sense for the moment and shall notice its divi- 
sions presently. I must mention nomology as concerned with 
the laws of things and as not entering into final explana- 
tions, whatever relation it may have to practical questions. 
It is par excellence the function of science, whatever else 
may be conceded to that department of intellectual activity. 
But causality is the fundamental conception on which all 
philosophy is built and it is divided into two branches. I 
shall call them efficient and material causes. The former is 
the usual conception of the term outside technical philo- 
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sophical problems, but there are reasons for philosophy 
wanting the wider use of the term for certain special mat- 
ters, especially as efficient and material causes may be so 
closely associated in the same facts. An efficient cause is 
one which is active and produces events. It is originative, 
or creative in some sense of the term. A material cause 
is one which is constitutive of the nature of a thing and 
may not be active or creative at all. Efficient causes I 
divide into Internal or subjective and External or objective 
causes. Material causes I divide into conferential and 
differential, or identity and difference. A tabular view 
of them with appropriate characterization will make this 
clearer, and will enable readers to understand better what 
follows. 



Causality. 



Causa efficiens. Ratio fiendi. j Internal. Subjective. Free. 

(Aetiological) ^ External. Objective. Determined. 

f t a »■+ \ Numero eadem. Unity. 

Causa material. Ratio essendi. I IdeD ' ty - ' Arte eadem. Similarity. 



(Ontological) Difference . j Numero diversa. 

I ' Arte diversa. 



It will be apparent in this tabular scheme that the 
general idea of "causality" is ambiguous, and in our use 
of it in this discussion we shall have occasion to employ it 
in the narrower sense as convertible with the notion of 
efficient or aetiological agency while the discussion of cer- 
tain problems will limit the material or ontological causal- 
ity to the principle of identity, one branch of it, with the 
principle of difference playing a minor role in the present 
question. But the main point is that philosophical or meta- 
physical problems are occupied with aetiological and onto- 
logical principles of explanation, the former concerned 
with the origin and the latter with the nature of phenom- 
ena. I shall not pursue these into their detailed forms. 
The reader may do this from the table. 

In the pursuit of "knowledge" we may not try to go 
beyond the phenomenal or nomological aspect of things 
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and so may content ourselves with the uniformities of co- 
existence and sequence. Practical life may not demand 
more than this. But this depends on the question whether 
metaphysics may or may not involve "higher" practical 
questions than mere nomology. Whether it does or not, it 
is certain that there are mental interests transcending the 
mere laws of events and "knowledge" seeks realization in 
both aetiological and ontological facts. But as we have 
shown there are two separate problems here. The first is 
the acquisition of "knowledge" and the second is the com- 
munication of it. 

Now how do we acquire "knowledge" ? The brief an- 
swer to this is that, in so far as it is systematization of ex- 
perience, we acquire it by the application of the principles 
of causality in their wider sense. When we see a fact or 
phenomenon, we either relate it or explain it, or both relate 
and explain it, assuming that "explain" here is convertible 
with assigning its efficient cause. In frequent use, "ex- 
planation" may be or is reference to a class, or even show- 
ing its law. But here I am using the term, at least for the 
moment, as the equivalent of assigning the cause. I am 
never satisfied with the mere event by itself. I must con- 
nect it with something else to explain it, if I am to under- 
stand it. I relate it to its kind, its material cause, or I 
refer it to that which produces it, its active or efficient 
cause. Classification explains unity; causation explains 
occurrence. 

In ascertaining how we acquire "knowledge," we come 
to the question as to what it is. This can be answered in 
two ways. ( i ) We may name and analyze the processes 
of it. This is epistemology and psychology. (2) We may 
examine the deposit in language which is the result of the 
process. We may have briefly to speak of both of these. 
For my purposes, sensation and judgments may constitute 
the psychological sources of "knowledge," one of them 
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representing it as having a mental state and the other as 
asserting a fact or truth. Usually "knowledge" is con- 
vertible with certitude of conviction, whatever its source. 
Sensation and judgment represent the distinction between 
the given and the asserted. Sensation is experience ; judg- 
ment is connecting experiences. Both may be "knowl- 
edge," but sensation is having a state of consciousness as 
the result of stimulus; judgment an act of relating a fact 
of experience, and represents usually the conception of 
"knowledge" which the philosopher has in mind. In ac- 
quiring knowledge you use both sensation and judgment ; 
in communicating it, you can use judgment alone, and 
only one type of that. The sequel will show us this. 
"Knowledge" in sensation is presentative and has certitude 
of the immediate sort. But "knowledge" in judgment will 
have degrees of certitude to be determined by criteria which 
we do not need to discuss here. 

Let us, then, take up the problem of judgment and study 
it in the forms which it takes in language which represents 
the petrified forms of thought and may be made to reveal 
the processes implied. 

Sigwart has eight forms of judgment and for some 
purposes this or any other classification of judgments may 
be legitimate. But I reduce all of them to two types, which 
I call intensive and extensive judgments. Intensive judg- 
ments embody the connection between substance and attri- 
bute ; extensive judgments the relation between genus and 
species. "Snow is white" and "John struck James" are 
intensive judgments, the one static and the other dynamic. 
"Iron is a metal" is an extensive judgment. Every pos- 
sible form of judgment can be reduced to one or the other 
of these two types, and indeed each of the two is convertible 
into the other. For instance, "Iron is metallic" is the in- 
tensive form of the extensive judgment, "Iron is a metal." 
Extensive judgments embody the idea of causa materialis, 
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of identity in affirmative and of difference in negative 
propositions. Intensive judgments embody the idea of 
causa efficiens, objective and mechanical when phenomenal, 
and subjective or free when noumenal, the latter with some 
qualification in the use of the term "free." The principles 
here involved show how we think in the presence of a fact 
of experience, and illustrate how we explain the origin 
and the nature of facts. They are the basis of all acquisi- 
tion, whatever may be the basis of communication. 

"Knowledge" begins with sensation and perception, if 
we mean by it having a mental state, and if we give it no 
other meaning it stops there. Judgment is relating and 
assertory "knowledge." It unifies or classifies and explains 
or causifies facts of experience. We unify or classify by 
extensive judgments and explain or causify by intensive 
judgments. We acquire "knowledge" of fact by immediate 
perception or having it in consciousness, but we acquire 
relative "knowledge" by the two types of judgment, while 
we communicate it by only one of them, the extensive. Let 
us further examine the process of acquisition. 

A complex concept, that is, a synthesis of attributes, is 
the result of judgment and hence acts of judgment precede 
the use of terms in propositions. As the extensive judg- 
ment involves comparison of two or more facts or things, 
it is the later form to develop. The intensive judgment is 
the most primitive, though in its later form it involves 
complex concepts for the subject. It is based upon the 
aetiological principle. Being the most primitive form of 
mental action after sensation, the simplest illustration of it 
is the impersonal judgment. "It is warm," "It is cold,' 
"It rains," "It is fine," etc., show the intensive judgment 
in its first and ultimate form. What we have is sensation, 
and we apply the category of causality, efficient or aetio- 
logical causality, to it in the indefinite form. The term 
"It" is merely the indication of a subject which we do not 
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name or imply by any special property other than the one 
concerned in the present experience. The subject is the 
most general possible, and so far as knowledge is concerned 
may not have any property but the one in presentation. 
When we have found a synthesis of qualities we employ 
a name for them, and the property expressed in the predi- 
cate is a new one, or not necessarily implied by the name, 
at least until the additional property becomes an essential 
attribute of it. When we have found that the "It" is a 
complexus of other attributes than the one in immediate 
perception, our concept denotes that synthesis. For in- 
stance, "Apple," "Iron," "Tree" etc. Intensive judgments 
are involved in forming them and any future reference of 
a quality to this same subject or synthesis involves another 
intensive judgment. We are not comparing attributes or 
things in this process. We are referring events, phenom- 
ena, attributes, qualities etc., whether static or dynamic, 
to a subject in which they inhere. The principle of causal- 
ity, aetiological causality, is used to make the facts intelli- 
gible. We are superposing a category on a fact. In the 
impersonal judgment, this cause or ground is not named in 
terms of any other properties than the one in present ex- 
perience. In other forms of intensive judgment, the sub- 
ject represents a given synthesis already formed and the 
predicate is a quality on which we wish to lay stress. 

All this means that aetiological conceptions are prior 
to ontological ones in the process of "knowledge," ratio 
fiendi to ratio essendi. The result is that the acquisition 
of "knowledge" involves contact with facts of experience 
and offers the way to constructive processes, while com- 
munication involves nothing constructive for the mind 
that is imparting "knowledge." It is analytic and con- 
struction is synthetic. 

I would not object to expressing the facts in terms of 
phenomenal syntheses. That is, I am willing to put myself 
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on the basis of pure empiricism, so far as the present con- 
tention is concerned. The synthesis may be merely a con- 
nection between phenomena, if you like, though I might 
reserve the right to raise the question whether subject and 
predicate involve the connection between phenomena at all. 
But conceding the empirical point of view, we should seem 
to dispense with the idea of causality or ground, or to make 
ic convertible with coexistences and sequences of events. 
This, however, would not alter the problem of acquiring 
"knowledge." It only evades or postpones the question 
whether there is causality or not. One thing, however, it 
does correctly enough. Construing "knowledge" as hav- 
ing a mental state, it evades the scepticism which attaches 
to the discussion of the validity of causality. But it does 
not alter the relation between subject and predicate in 
intensive judgments, which express ideas in terms of in- 
herence. 

The main point, however, is that intensive judgment is 
the first in the order of "knowledge," as embodying the 
connection between substance and attribute, ground and 
property, or the primary idea of causality. The extensive 
judgment comes second. It absolutely requires two facts 
for the formation of an assertion. These facts must re- 
semble or differ in order to have the judgment formed. In 
the intensive judgment comparison does not enter, or is 
not a necessary part of it. In the extensive judgment this 
comparison is an absolutely essential condition. The syn- 
thesis of intensive judgments is that of the organic unity 
either of an attribute in a subject, definite or indefinite, or 
of several attributes in the same subject, unity in time and 
space, if phenomenal, and unity in time and space plus 
causality, if noumenal. Sameness of subject depends on 
the synthesis of qualities in the same time and space; dif- 
ferences of subjects depend on synthesis in different times 
and spaces. But the synthesis of extensive judgments 
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depends on the unity of kind, identity or similarity, regard- 
less of time and space, and causality or ground may be 
disregarded, though actually present. Thus we establish 
greater unity of nature in the cosmos by the extensive 
judgment, and hence it simplifies the use of "knowledge." 

In the acquisition of "knowledge" by these processes we 
are in contact with facts of experience. The methods of 
observation, experiment, classification and explanation are 
employed and we may not be communicating truth at all. 
We are simply having sensations and perceptions of facts 
and superposing categories on them, or seeing them under 
these principles of "knowledge." In the intensive judgment 
we are superposing the idea of efficient causes on the facts 
and in extensive judgment superposing the idea of material 
causes on them. We are simply exercising aetiological and 
ontological categories in the processes of explaining and 
unifying experience. 

But when it comes to the communication of "knowl- 
edge," we can employ only material causes in the act of 
transmitting it. We may use intensive judgments as well 
as extensive ones, but we are social beings when we do 
it and are transmitting rather than acquiring information, 
and in spite of employing intensive judgments we must 
rely upon the identity of experience in others with our own 
to "communicate" at all. The individual can acquire 
"knowledge" by both processes, as indicated, but he can 
transfer it only by one of them and that is the principle of 
identity and difference or material causes. This is the 
reason that definition and ratiocination are so necessary. 
If we cannot reproduce identical experiences in the party 
to whom we wish to convey information, we must press 
our ideas into the mould of his experience. Without the 
facts of experience or the power to imagine them, the other 
party would not use the category of aetiological causes, 
but must rely on his experience to make communication 
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intelligible. The slightest difference between them will 
frustrate the transfer. Causa eMciens, and perhaps the 
second branch of the causa materialis, cannot be used in 
communication. The individual in that case must have 
his own experience. Communication is only an economic 
device to save time and experience in education, and it 
does not wholly divest the subject of responsibility for his 
own experience and thinking. It is successful in proportion 
to the amount of personal experience. In fact this is the 
case in all instances, as experience is the primary condition 
of intelligent receptivity, and communication can occur 
only in the realm of abstract ideas, not in those of the con- 
crete. The receipt of concrete "knowledge" is a matter of 
individual experience and it cannot be transferred. This 
fact puts communication under greater limitations than 
acquisition. Communication is limited to the causa mate- 
rialis of things. 

The best proof of this is the fact that no syllogism can 
be constructed out of intensive judgments. There must 
be at least one extensive judgment in every syllogism, in 
order to secure a middle term, or identity of middle terms. 
The syllogism is to impart conviction or certitude and it 
can be done only by means of the principle of ontological 
causes, identity for affirmative judgments and difference 
for negative judgments. No principle of aetiological causes 
can be employed in imparting this conviction. Only the 
individual can apply them to the facts of experience. We 
cannot make him see this. But by the principle of identity 
and difference, we may force him to see a conclusion, as it 
is expressed in the mould of his previous experience. The 
conclusion is but an instance of the belief he has in general 
and the certitude transmitted is in direct proportion to the 
certitude of his premises. The existence of causality, aeti- 
logical causality, cannot be imparted to him either by judg- 
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ment or ratiocination. He must be able to see and apply 
this for himself. 

Now for the application of these general truths to the 
practical situation. 

The philosopher in most cases is not a scientific investi- 
gator. He is so generally a teacher, or transmitter, that 
he gets into the necessary habit of communicating "knowl- 
edge." He is not always in contact with concrete facts. 
He is always trying to make things intelligible to those 
of less information than himself, and even when he is a 
scientific inquirer, he is condemned to the use of material 
causes in his discussion and communication of truth. He 
has to make his information fit into the experience of others. 
He has always to employ ad hominem methods. He cannot 
always, if ever, use ad rem means in imparting truth. He 
must embody all his information in the principle of identity 
to transmit it, as is clearly proved by the instrument of 
language and the syllogism. If no language embodying 
this principle of identity exists, no communication is pos- 
sible. Even mimic art conforms to this and depends on 
the principle of identity for its effectiveness. But the habit 
and necessity of employing this principle of identity, 
whether in judgment or ratiocination — and ratiocination 
is only a complexus of judgments — create the tendency to 
interpret the world by this principle alone. The condition 
of communication is made the condition of "knowledge" 
throughout, though the fact is that causality, or causa 
efUciens is far more fundamental than this and is prior to 
causa materialis in the problem of "knowledge." It insists 
on the presence of a correlate of phenomena because the 
fact of experience is this or an event, and implies this cor- 
relate. The mind may not be able to name this correlate in 
terms of experience, or sensation, though it does so in 
"phenomenal causation," which is merely coexistence and 
sequence, but it as inevitably thinks of this correlate or 
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causal agent as it thinks of a fact of experience as an 
effect. Hence when at a loss for a term to express this 
cause in conceptions of phenomenal antecedent, it resorts 
to the indefinite or impersonal form of subject or substance, 
such as "It rains" or "This is sweet." It simplifies its 
conception of the situation by choosing the most skeleton- 
ized form of causality conceivable, not implying any other 
datum of experience or sensation than the one present. 
As this concept does not represent a datum of experience, 
sensory experience at least, it is not communicable, but 
must be realized in the mental action of the person asked 
to recognize the facts. That is why aetiological causality 
is always transcendental. It is not a communicable datum, 
while anything expressible in sense terms can be trans- 
mitted, because the principle of identity can be employed 
to express it. We may think in intensive judgments, but 
we must communicate in extensive ones. True, we also 
think in extensive judgments, but we cannot communicate 
in any other, and as the philosopher, in the function of a 
teacher, tends always to communicate information, his 
habit of mind, determined by the practice of definition and 
ratiocination, tends to make him try to solve the problem 
of knowledge by the causa materialis without the causa 
efKciens, by ontological without aetiological causes. When 
he finds himself blocked or frustrated by the defects of de- 
finition and ratiocination, he imagines that there is no 
other principle involved in "knowledge" than that of iden- 
tity. He becomes sceptical of causality and assumes that 
acquisition is not different from communication. But when 
he cannot transmit information, the whole problem has to 
be left to the perceptions of the recipient. If the recipient 
lacks in the power of perception, the "knowledge" is not 
transmitted. We cannot prove the pons asinorum to an 
idiot. If the recipient has the mental experience or power 
of using his own judgment, we may facilitate his percep- 
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tion of truth, but otherwise we are powerless. As already 
remarked, communication is but an economic device for sav- 
ing the expense of time and direct experience with concrete 
facts. It suggests what this experience would be by indi- 
cating its identity in some particular with the existing ex- 
perience of the recipient. 

Now let us apply this result to the main problem of 
philosophy; namely, the controversy between realism and 
idealism. Outside of this dispute there is perhaps little 
to engage controversy among philosophers, but at this fun- 
damental point they are always at odds and we seem to 
have made little or no progress since Plato. 

Naive realism is based upon — or is usually represented 
as based upon — the conception of some sort of identity be- 
tween experience and reality, between sensation and the 
external world. I say "some sort" of identity, because 
there are the rudiments of discussion and scepticism in 
the most naive realism. We generally express the situation 
by saying that the naive realist, who is the unsophisticated 
layman, assumes that he perceives things as they are, and 
that the idealist assumes that we do not perceive reality 
as it is or per se. The naive realist does not think of the 
antithesis between sensation and reality as the idealist 
does. To him things are as they appear. We see or per- 
ceive them. We do not create them. Cause and effect are 
like each other, or if that is debatable and not the correct 
way of stating the fact, the cause is identical in kind, 
more or less, with the appearance. That is, we naturally 
interpret reality by the principle of identity, because we 
have to disregard causality in communication of ideas about 
reality. But the moment that we discover any illusions in 
perception, we are perplexed. We find that the principle 
of identity as we are accustomed to employ it fails us, or 
fails to express the full meaning of things. We discover 
some sort of antithesis or difference between the subjective 
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and objective. We can no longer communicate our "knowl- 
edge." The principle of difference has come into play and 
as that abstracts all that was assumed to represent the real, 
we are left without any criterion of "reality" as previously 
conceived and have to fall back upon efficient or aetiological 
causes for an explanation of the situation or positing the 
real, and this is incommunicable. This principle is not con- 
vertible with the facts which it explains. When classifica- 
tion will not tell what a thing is, we are either lost or fall 
back upon telling what it does, and this is an appeal to cau- 
sality to determine the nature of things, but that is not 
communicable. 

The whole problem is seen in all its complexity in illu- 
sions. Whatever will solve them will remove the per- 
plexities of the realist and the idealist. The philosopher 
is always looking for universal propositions or judgments 
that will be true without qualification, but illusions seem to 
disturb this ideal. They show variation from the normal. 
He wants to discover identity, whether differences exist 
or not, and he often finds it difficult to discover this identity 
where the differences are extremely marked. But the lay- 
man goes along without comparing judgments about the 
straight and crooked stick in the water, or those of normal 
vision and the image in the mirror, though he may feel as 
puzzled as the philosopher may be, because the layman is 
governed by pragmatic considerations. The layman is con- 
tent with the knowledge of the cause of the abnormality, and 
makes no attempt to reconcile the different appearances. 
For practical purposes he is correct, and these in the end 
may lead also to the philosophical explanation. But the 
philosopher wants to find the unity between two apparently 
contradictory phenomena. He discards the question of 
causality in the case and tries to solve the problem of illu- 
sion by that of identity alone, and this is not the correct 
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standard, though it is the only means of communicating 
his ideas. 

For instance, the illusion about the image in the mirror 
is not about the existence of the object, but about its locus 
in space. Its existence is as fully guaranteed by the image 
in the mirror as if no mirror were there. The illusion 
concerns space, not objectivity. Causality enters into the 
explanation and the illusion is due to the attempt to apply 
identity where it is not applicable. It is much the same 
about the crooked stick in the water. Its objectivity is 
protected by causality and not by sensation. The mechan- 
ical conditions affect the specific sensation, but not the 
application of causality. Besides, we assume that "straight- 
ness" is a percept or concept of vision alone when it is not. 
Permanent "straightness" is a concept produced by the 
abstractions of several senses or at least two of them, and 
this abstraction may not involve any identity between the 
two percepts except the fact of permanence in normal con- 
ditions, and then, between the normal and abnormal con- 
ditions, the permanence of causality for like effects. The 
illusion is caused by the attempt to apply the principle of 
identity to the phenomena that are alike in all characters 
except the causal situation. 

It is the principle of causality, causa efdciens, that solves 
the problem. It does not require identity of any kind be- 
tween subject and object, between appearance and reality, 
between antecedent and consequent, in order to satisfy the 
terms of the case, though that identity may actually be 
there, whether it be numero eadem or arte eadem. We too 
hastily assume that illusion implies non-reality in the object 
of consciousness, when the situation is complicated with 
inferences and abnormal conditions. The stimulus is there, 
but it does not require to be what the naive realist assumes, 
though he may be nearer right than the idealist. The ideal- 
ist assumes a difference between cause and effect which the 
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realist may not do. At any rate the philosopher is in- 
fluenced by naive realism long after he has given it up, 
because its point of view is necessary for the communication 
of "knowledge," though not for the possession of it. Hallu- 
cinations are the best illustration of what I mean. They 
are always represented as indicating an apparent reality, 
whose "real" existence we deny. But there are two things 
to be noted here. Hallucinations have stimuli just as well 
as normal sensations have. This is a universally recog- 
nized fact, but the stimuli are not normal ones. They are 
secondary, not primary, but they illustrate the law of causa 
efficiens, but not causa materialis, as applied by the naive 
realist to normal sense-perception. 

In the second place, it is impossible to affirm the exist- 
ence of illusions and hallucinations unless we assume a 
reality as the criterion of them. An illusion has no mean- 
ing apart from our "knowledge" of the truth. Lotze well 
expresses this in the following language. "Die psycho- 
logische Entstehungsweise eines Irrthums schliesst den 
Beweis, dass er ein Irrthum sei, immer erst dann ein, wenn 
man die Wahrheit schon kennt, von der die Bedingungen 
seiner Entstehung nothwendig ablenken mussten." 

Hegel, I believe, it was who said that we cannot criti- 
cize the faculty of knowledge and this was synonymous 
with the dictum of Lotze. Error implies knowledge of 
the truth as a condition of discovering the error. Illusion 
exists only because we insist upon applying the principle 
of identity where it is not applicable as we conceive it. 
We make the conditions of communication convertible 
with those of acquisition, when they are only partly so. 
Causality holds good after identity has been disqualified. 
This is unmistakably true in the case of supersensible 
causes, even though we regard them as hypothetical and 
though we may later discover elements of identity in them 
with the sensible. The man who sets up atoms, molecules, 
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ions, electrons, ether, corpuscles, etc., as conditions of phe- 
nomena is not appealing to the law of identity as revealed 
in sense-perception for his explanations, but to some super- 
sensible reality beyond sense, and he must either abandon 
his hypothesis of such things or accept the law of causality 
as primary and as not always convertible with that of iden- 
tity as exemplified in sense-perception, which is the con- 
dition of communication, but not the only condition of 
"knowledge." 

But the philosopher, as a teacher, is always trying to 
communicate "knowledge" to facilitate the student's learn- 
ing, to save time in his contact with experience, and in this 
process he comes to regard as untenable all that will not 
subscribe to the law of identity. This may be true for 
proof, but not for perception or acquisition. A little re- 
flection will show that no "knowledge" is really trans- 
mitted, but that this idea of "communication" is a euphem- 
ism for economy in the employment of observation and 
experiment. But we may retain the term for that concep- 
tion while the actual fact is that no man can acquire knowl- 
edge except by his own activity. The communication of 
"knowledge" is but the pressing of our ideas into the 
moulds of another's experience and shortens or saves effort 
to acquire by personal experience and contact with the 
facts. In this transmission we can use only the barest out- 
line of the facts and the individual receiver must supply 
the full contents himself. Only the abstract can be trans- 
mitted. The concrete must be experienced. 

Now causality of the aetiological type is always tran- 
scendental; identity or causa materialis, ontological cause, 
is not. Cause is other than the fact to be explained by it, 
whether numero diversa or arte diversa, or independent 
and transcendental in time and space when phenomenal, 
and different or immanental when noumenal. Its ultimate 
conception is immanental and so coexistent with phenom- 
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ena, as is shown by the fact that substance is the primary 
criterion of it, and the ordinary representation of it in 
terms of antecedence and consequence, is only the evidence, 
the ratio cognoscendi, of causality, not its ratio essendi. 
You can transmit "knowledge" about causality only when 
it expresses itself in antecedence and sequence, and this 
can be done only in sensory data. Hence it functions only 
as the ratio cognoscendi of cause, not its ratio essendi. 
This is precisely the reason that true causality cannot be 
communicated by the facts which make it necessary. The 
individual must supply this "knowledge" by his own in- 
sight or ability to see it, or to posit it, if "see" is equivocal. 
This broad principle holds good of all appreciation of truth, 
but in matters of causality the insight cannot be trans- 
mitted or supplied when the abstraction of the facts can be 
transmitted, and this because the abstract can be expressed 
in the forms of identity. Only when the actual cause is 
"phenomenal" can it be communicated and then only as a 
phenomenon, not as a cause. The causal factor is con- 
cealed from sense and must be realized by the perceptive 
insight of the subject obtaining the "knowledge." The 
scientific man never looks for the cause in the phenomenon 
or event itself. He goes "outside" of this, even though he 
does not transcend time and space for it. The cause may 
be like the effect in kind, but it is other than the event. It 
may differ in kind, even if it does not differ in time and 
space. But being transcendent, causality, the aetiological 
type, is never an object of sense-perception. Time and 
space are the principles of individuation, but not of causal- 
ity in its aetiological aspects. This is the reason that we 
cannot make causality and identity convertible, though in 
the final solution of our problem we may always find them 
associated. But being transcendent the causa eMciens is 
never an object of sense-perception; identity may be such 
an object and certainly is such in most instances. Hence 
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the communication of "knowledge" will always depend on 
the ability to appeal to sensory experience. Causal "knowl- 
edge," aetiological "knowledge," will not take that form 
and so must depend on the insight of the subject of ex- 
perience. 

Now if we apply the principle to the perception of 
reality we shall dsicover the illusions of many thinkers and 
perhaps we shall run upon the close relation between aetio- 
logical and ontological influences in "knowledge," and at 
the same time the difficulties between acquisition and the 
communication of it. 

When Democritus began a theory of the perception of 
objects by his doctrine of idola he did not think of idealism 
as the outcome and assumed both the principle of identity 
as his means of explanation and the sensation of touch as 
the standard. He said we perceived objects by the idola, 
or simulacra of the reality seen, thrown off from the ob- 
jects. He could not conceive of perception without the idea 
of contact and the principle of identity between cause and 
effect. But later thinkers substituted motion, and then 
luminous undulations when it. was found that light was 
undulatory, to account for the phenomena. But here the 
principle of identity was abandoned and idealism began its 
career. Most people still assumed that touch or contact 
was necessary for perception of objects, whether tactual 
or visual, and may have squinted toward the same idea in 
hearing. But here the puzzle for naive realism began. 
Undulations were not the object and yet a necessary inter- 
mediary in perceiving it. When Berkeley came to the prob- 
lem he too assumed that contact was the condition of per- 
ception as well as of sensation and also some sort of identity 
between sensation and the real. He could not conceive 
that an object could be perceived at a distance when dis- 
tance or the third dimension was not in the sensation. He 
was consciously or unconsciously governed by the principle 
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of causa materialis in his conception and explanation of 
perception. Hamilton came nearer a solution, but did 
not live to clear up completely his analysis which he based 
upon the principle of identity, though he was dimly aware 
that it was not the fundamental criterion of reality. In 
any case he did not solve it. He too did not see that per- 
ception might defy the doctrine of identity and yet be valid 
and that causality, aetiological causality, might satisfy the 
problem while we waited for further investigation to adjust 
ontological causality to it. As long as identity is assumed 
to be the prior criterion of reality, it will give trouble in the 
problem of perception. If illusions had not occurred, the 
problem might never have arisen. But whatever illusion 
did to create perplexity, the discovery of mechanical and 
physical conditions affecting the perception of objectivity 
greatly complicated it. We have gotten away from the 
naive view of Democritus, but we have not wholly divested 
ourselves of the assumptions that governed him and sub- 
sequent thinkers. The moment that we got rid of idola to 
explain it, we simply set up a more perplexing intervention 
in the undulations of light. This perplexity, of course, 
arose from our failure to emphasize aetiological principles 
as a satisfactory solution of the problem and that percep- 
tion might not require contact to determine its validity. 
The undulations of light were supposed to be different from 
the object and yet to condition the perception of it. Only 
idealism cut the Gordian knot here and thought of the 
object as subjective in its nature. That is, it was sensation 
which we perceived and not the object per se, if there was 
an object per se. It still clung to the assumption that to 
be seen must be contact with the sensorium. That is, in 
Berkeleyan parlance, esse is percipi, whatever that may 
mean. But the illusion came from supposing that sensation 
and perception were the same thing. They are simultane- 
ous, but are functionally different, and this cannot be 
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made clear by the law of identity. But if we once see that 
contact may not be necessary for perception, we shall not 
be so much influenced by the law of causa materialis in our 
explanation of perception. 

The idealistic theory depends on two assumptions. ( I ) 
That contact and therefore some kind of identity between 
sensation and object is necessary for perception. (2) That 
undulations are the cause of the sensation and are them- 
selves different from the object and the sensation. In the 
first place the undulatory theory is hypothetical and with 
it the difference assumed between "physical light" and 
"psychological light." The corpuscular theory may modify 
this. But we have to proceed with the undulatory hypoth- 
esis. The idealistic theory assumes that the sensation can 
be called light because there must be some identity between 
the sensation and the thing "known." This enables it to 
eliminate the object as non-existent or as "unknown." The 
assumed difference between the undulations of light and 
the assumed object of naive realism helps it in this view. 
But it never satisfies us with its assumption that we can 
"know" these undulations and yet that we cannot "know" 
the object. The whole problem of perception and "knowl- 
edge" is involved in the doctrine of undulations quite as 
much as in that of external reality or matter. If you can- 
not trust perception in the one, you cannot in the other. The 
fact is that, viewed from the analogies of touch, vision 
gives no sensation at all. The very existence of visual 
sensation is an inference, when adjudged by the principle 
of contact. It is the object we "know" or perceive, and 
neither the sensation nor the undulations of light. The 
only common element between touch and vision as sensa- 
tions is the reaction against stimulus and that relation is 
no part of the "sensation" as such. The object is no part 
of the sensation and the perception of the object is not 
dependent upon any identity between what is in the sensa- 
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tion and what is in the object, though some identity may 
be found by further analysis of the problem. Let us see 
if this can be done. 

I have said that the puzzle for most people lies in the 
fact that we are supposed to perceive objects in spite of the 
fact that the immediate stimulus is either no part of the 
sensation or has no resemblance to either the sensation or 
the object, the mental state or the cause. Let us see, how- 
ever, just what the facts of nature are. 

In ordinary photography we have undulations, accor- 
ding to the hypothesis, assumed to be wholly different from 
the object from which they emanate, passing to the plate 
of the camera and forming or producing an image there. 
The result is to produce an image so exactly similar to the 
object in certain essential characteristics as to be perfectly 
recognizable in comparison with the reality. A man can 
be recognized from his picture, though he had never been 
seen before. The undulations are not like the object and 
are not like the image, and yet the image is like the object. 
This is more true in color photography where the actual 
colors of the object are transferred to the image on the 
plate. On a larger scale the law of color adaptation in 
nature illustrates the same law. The cause transfers its 
characteristics to the animal it affects. Cause and effect 
have certain identical characteristics in all these phenom- 
ena. 

Now if nature establishes a law of similarity between 
subject and object, between cause and effect, between ob- 
ject and image by which we perceive the object, may not 
perception bridge the chasm as easily as nature does that 
between object and image in the camera? Why may not 
nature provide a means of adjusting perception to the situa- 
tion as well as the identity between object and image in 
spite of a causal intermediary unlike both of them ? Why 
should I interpret perception after mechanical analogies? 
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If I trust perception or hypothesis in asserting the nature 
of undulations, why may I not trust it when it affirms 
reality in spite of the real or apparent antithesis between 
sensation and the object, or the difference between undula- 
tions and both of them ? 

That is to say that perception does not depend on iden- 
tity between object and sensation and may be correct when 
they are antithetic to each other. The identity may be 
there, but it is not the identity that determines the percep- 
tion and its validity. Its judgment about the nature of re- 
ality or the object may easily be as valid as that about the 
undulations and their relation to both object and image. 
In this, too, we may find a way to recognize a place for 
causa materialis in the problem of perception, though not 
allowing it to take the place of causa eMciens. It is mani- 
fest in the phenomena of photography and color adaptation, 
so that the analogy of these with the phenomena of visual 
perception may suggest conceptions that will help to solve 
the problem at this point and to resolve the illusions that 
center about the acquisition and communication of "knowl- 
edge," on the one hand, and about logical and descriptive 
definitions, on the other. We try too hard to communicate 
"knowledge" instead of making the recipient do his own 
thinking by coming into direct contact with facts. We 
abstract from conditions under which abnormal phenom- 
ena occur and then seek a unity where there is none and 
where we need none. In other words, we substitute ratio- 
cination for perception and assume too readily that "knowl- 
edge" can be transmitted without the employment of the 
functions of acquisition. The latter require the individual 
to do his own work while communication can only instigate, 
not produce. Perception is an individual function, ratio- 
cination a social one. Scepticism and criticism, important 
as they are, may easily develop into intellectual paralysis. 
The individual must exercise his own power of insight. 
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His perplexities in the face of illusions may be respected, 
but contact with facts will dispel them. They are largely 
cf his own creation, as were the paradoxes of Zeno and the 
puzzles of the Sophists and the New Academy. A little 
more than superficial analysis and criticism will find the 
way out of the labyrinth. It was the hopeless entangle- 
ment of formal logic, important in its place, that led Pro- 
fessor James into pragmatism. He, like Herbert Spencer, 
found the solution in contact with facts, or the priority of 
science. It was Spencer's absurd juggling with the Un- 
knowable that fascinated logic choppers who never dis- 
covered the illusions and equivocations that perplexed the 
case while his knowable was a perpetual source of charm 
and interest. It is the concrete, and not the abstract that 
solves problems. If philosophy, then, can do its thinking 
in the processes of acquisition and confine its critical meth- 
ods to the communication of "knowledge" it may hope to 
escape the "ego-centric predicament," reduce abstractions 
to their place, and find that it can have as much confidence 
in perception as in ratiocination. 

James H. Hyslop. 
New York. 



